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from hill by a space so narrow that it can only be called
a- ravine. The consequence is that cultivation is carried
on mainly in terraces. Where the slope is gradual, and
the soil fit for cultivation, these terraces, some very
narrow and others of considerable width, rise one above
the other to the distance of miles, with the hamlets of the
cultivators scattered over the hill-side, presenting to the
eye of the traveller an aspect of scener) which is not to
be seen in Europe, so far as I am aware. At any rate,
we saw nothing resembling it on the vine-clad hills rising
from the Rhine, or in the mountains of Switzerland.
The country is well watered. It has innumerable
streams, varying from tiny rills to large rivers. In
travelling, we have been for days within the constant
sound of running water. It has a few lakelets, but it
has no large bodies of water, like the lakes which con-
tribute so largely to the beauty and picturesqueness of
Switzerland and Scotland. It looks as if the deep hol-
lows, of which so many are to be seen, had been unable
to retain the water poured into them, and had let it all
flow away. A large part of the province is so steep and
rocky that it cannot be turned to any agricultural pur-
pose i and even for grazing purposes a large portion is of
little use, as the grass is coarse and poor. There is a
great extent of forest and brushwood. As the land
slopes towards the Bhabhur, the forest is very dense and
varied. The timber is of considerable value, but as
there is neither road nor water carriage it must be car-
ried on men's shoulders, and this involves an expense
more than it can bear.
From what I have said about the peculiarities of
Kumaon scenery, its mountains, valleys, and ravines, my
readers are prepared to hear it has a great variety of